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of the Right Worshipful Company of the Levant Mer-
chants/'1 created an Anglo-Turkish understanding which
endured down to our own day.

The development of this understanding is mirrored
in the literature no less than in the history of the last
three centuries.

Not the least charm of that literature lies in its naively
subjective character. Most of the books that profess
to reveal the state of Turkey rather reveal the state of
mind of those who wrote them. It is natural that it
should be so. The only judgment that has any value
at all is the judgment which is based on thorough know-
ledge and is biassed by no sentiment. In other words,
the judge, to deserve his name, must be both well-in-
formed and impartial. Now, very few of the Englishmen
who either wrote about Turkey themselves or inspired
the writings of others, possessed these indispensable
qualifications. The travellers who landed in the country
one day and left it the next could not be well-informed.
The merchants who resided in the country for years
could not be impartial. Their impressions of Turkish
character were chiefly derived from the worst sections of
the Turkish people : from the hooligans who insulted
them and the officials who fleeced them. Close inter-
course with Turks of other classes would doubtless have
corrected many errors of opinion; but such intercourse,
owing to linguistic, religious, and social barriers, was
extremely rare. The same remark applies, in an even
higher degree, to our ambassadors. The only Turks
they ever came into contact with were the Pashas of the
Porte: men who were tyrants, liars, and brigands by
profession; and their relations with these were, for the

1 With these eminently sensible reflections Sir Paul Ricaut
concludes his quaint survey of the Ottoman Empire.